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ard, the great Secretary, which he made when he visited Los An- 
geles soon after the close of the war, and which he has never seen 
published. It was uttered at a dinner tendered to Mr. Seward at 
the Bella Union Hotel, then the leading inn of Los Angeles, but 
which is now known as the St. Charles. After he had eulogized 
California, and especially Southern California, very highly, saying 
it had a bright future, etc., some one observed "but we very much 
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need a railroad." Mr. Seward replied: "Be patient, you will soon 
have four railroads, one by the southern route, one by the 35th par- 
allel, one by the central route and one by the northern route." 
As Mr. Nichols said: "How literally this prophecy has come true." 
During the last few years Mr. Nichols has resided with his son 
in this city, enjoying, notwithstanding his great age, fair health 
and a clear intellect, almost to the last. He died January 22, 1898, 
at the age of 85 years. Mrs. Nichols died May 31, 1878. 



STEPHEN C. FOSTER, 

BY H. D. BARROWS. 
(Read April 4, 1898.) 

Away back in December, 1863, Mr. Foster, at my request, gave 
me a brief sketch, both of his own life and of his brother-in-law by 
marriage, Col. Isaac Williams of El Rancho del Chino. And again 
in November, 1896, he gave me fuller details relating to himself, to- 
gether with some account of the early Alcaldes and Mayors of Los 
Angeles who preceded him and who succeeded him as the chief ex- 
ecutive officers of our city during that period. 

I hope to be able to give some account of these latter officials as 
recounted by Mr. Foster, in a future paper. Mr. Foster had a won- 
derfully retentive memory, of the minutest details of life in Califor- 
nia 50 years ago. More than that, being an educated man, and 
having an eye for the picturesque, his description of events and 
persons, and of manners and customs of the pastoral period of Cal- 
ifornia history possesses a peculiar charm. And above all, the 
kindly, sympathetic spirit towards the Spanish-speaking Califor- 
nians and others of the olden times which pervaded all that he 
wrote or said concerning them, is worthy of unreserved commenda- 
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tion and admiration. These characteristics are well illustrated in 
the two papers contributed to our society by Mr. Foster and pub- 
lished in our Annual for 1887, entitled "The Earliest Kentucky Pio- 
neers of Los Angeles," and "My First Procession in Los Angeles, 
March 16, 1847." Also in other writings of his as quoted in our 
annual of 1896, in the sketch of Don Antonio M. Lugo. 

Mr. Foster was born in East Machias, Washington county, Maine, 
December 17, 1820, of English ancestry. He was educated, first in 
the district school, and then at Washington Academy; and he en- 
tered Yale College in 1836, graduating in the class of 1840, after 
which he taught school nearly four years in Virginia and Alabama. 

In 1843 he went to New Orleans and attended lectures at the Lou- 
isiana Medical College. In '44 he went to Jackson county, Mis- 
souri, where he practiced medicine with a Dr. Harlan. 

Ii> 1845 he crossed the plains to Santa F6, N. M., in company 
with an Irish schoolmaster by the name of A. J. Murphy, with a 
small invoice of goods. In October, 1845, he sold out to Murphy, 
and started for California, by way of Chihuahua and Sonora. On 
his arrival at Oposura, the news was received of the breaking out 
of the Mexican war. He remained there till June, 1846, being un- 
able to find any party coming to California; for it was out of the 
question for him to undertake the journey alone. 

He then returned to Santa F6, in company with a man and his 
wife named Kennedy, from Lowell, Mass. Kennedy had charge of 
the putting up and keeping in order of the machinery of a cotton 
mill at San Miguel, near Hermosillo, and Mrs. Kennedy had charge 
of the girls who worked in the factory. Kennedy and wife were 
going home by way of Santa Fe\ 

Soon after Mr. Foster and his party reached Santa Fe", the 
American military forces under Gen. S. W. Kearney arrived there, 
(August, '46.) Mr. Foster obtained employment as clork in a store 
until the month of October. About that time the ''Mormon Bat- 
talion" of infantry, 500 strong, under Lieut. A. J. Smith, was 
formed. Mr. Foster was employed as interpreter of this force, of 
which Lieut.-Col. Philip St. George Cooke then assumed command. 

The battalion set out for San Diego by way of the unsettled por- 
tions of Chihuahua and Sonora, (now Arizona.) The only towns 
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they passed between the Rio Grande and the Pacific Ocean were 
Tucson and the Pima villages. 

The journey was attended with many hardships, including short 
rations; for the battalion was only provisioned for sixty days, 
whereas the journey consumed 110 days. 

The force arrived at San Diego about the 20th of January, 1847. 
Prom there they were ordered to San Luis Rey, where they occu- 
pied the Mission buildings, which were in much better condition 
than those of the Mission of San Diego. 

The command reached Los Angeles March 16, 1847. It marched 
into the city on the day of the funeral of Senora Sanchez, wife of 
Pedro Sanchez, and mother of Tomas A. Sanchez, whom many of 
our older citizens still well remember. 

As Mr. Foster understood the Spanish language well, he imme- 
diately and for many years, took a prominent part in public affairs, 
both as a private citizen and in various official positions. 

He was appointed Alcalde of this city January 1, 1848, by the 
military Governor of the Territory, Col. R. B. Mason, and served 
in that capacity and as interpreter, until May 17, 1849. On the 3rd 
of June of this year Gov. Riley, under instructions from Washing- 
ton, issued a proclamation to the people of California to elect del- 
egates, to meet at Monterey Sept. 1, 1849, to form a State Consti- 
tution; and Capt. H. W. Halleck, captain of engineers, U.S.A., and 
Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. Foster, requesting him to use his 
influence to have the people of the Los Angeles district hold an 
election of delegates, to represent them in the convention. 

The election was duly held, and Abel Stearns, Manuel Domin- 
guez, Pedro C. Carrillo, S. C. Foster and Hugo Reid, natives, re- 
spectively, of Massachusetts, California, Maine and Scotland, were 
chosen, and at the appointed time they were on hand, and assisted 
in forming a Constitution, under which California was rescued al- 
most from a state of anarchy, incident to a change of government 
and the derangement caused by the wonderful gold discoveries 
that occurred immediately thereafter, and under which she pros- 
pered for nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Foster, in the Evening Express of March 8, 1878, gave an 
exceedingly interesting and picturesque account of how he helped 
to make the Constitution of California and of his journey to Mont- 
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erey, etc., which I hope to read some day, before this society. 

Of course, his services came to be very valuable to the commu- 
nity in those early years immediately after the change of govern- 
ment, when a large proportion of the people of this city and sec- 
tion spoke only the Spanish language, and whose laws and ancient 
archives were almost wholly in that language, and therefore inac- 
cessible to the newly arrived English-speaking settlers. Mr. Foster 
served as State Senator during 1851'53, and was twice elected 
Mayor of Los Angeles, in 1854 and in 1856, but resigned in Septem- 
ber of the latter year to take charge of the estate of his brother-in- 
law, Col. Isaac Williams of El Chino Rancho, who had just died. 

August 18, 1848, Mr. Foster was married to Dona Maria Merced, 
daughter of Don Antonio Maria Lugo, and widow of Jose Perez. 
From this marriage five children were born, three of whom died in 
infancy and two sons are now living. 

Mr. Foster was in his 78th year at the time of his death, which 
occurred in this city on the 28th of January, 1898. 

During the latter years of his life he was quite infirm, although 
he was able to walk about, and his bent, venerable figure was fa- 
miliar to many of our citizens. While his wife, who is one of the 
kindest-hearted and most sympathetic of women, and. his dutiful 
sons, would have been delighted to have had him remain at their 
home at San Antonio on the San Gabriel River, where they could 
have ministered to his wants in his old age, he seemed to prefer 
without any quarrel or real cause of dissatisfaction with them or 
anybody, so far as I can learn, to live in town rather than out in 
the country. He had lived so long in the thick of active life in tho 
city that it apparently became irksome to him to pass his time in 
the quietude and isolation and monotony of ranch life. H's hit' 
mate acquaintance with the old Spanish archives of the Pueblo, 
and with old land titles, enabled him to earn a small stipend Win 
title searchers, and thus modestly maintain himself and at the 
same time gratify his liking for city life in preference to the mo- 
notony of life in the country. 

Like Hugo Reid, the pioneer of San Gabriel, Stephen C. Foster, 
was in many respects a remarkable man. Both these men were 
scholars, and scholars who spend their lives on the frontier are 
likely to develop peculiarities. While both were genial and "cor- 
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riente," as the Spanish say, with their intimates, they were in- 
clined to reticence towards strangers and towards the world in gen- 
eral. From this cause probably they acquired the reputation with 
some people of being eccentric. With scholarly instincts, they may 
be said to have lived lives apart from their ordinary outward lives, 
as seen in their intercuorse with their fellows. I think this view 
accounts sufficiently for any eccentricities they may have seemed 
to exhibit. 



MEMORIAL SKETCH OF DR. JOHN S. GRIFFIN, 

BY H. D. BARROWS. 

Another good man is gone. Dr. John Strother Griffin, for many 
years an eminent physician and surgeon of Los Angeles and a. pio- 
neer of 1846, died August 23, 1898, at his home in East Los Ange- 
les, at the advanced age of 82 years, nearly 50 of which were 
passed in this city. Dr. Griffin was the second pioneer educated 
physician to arrive in Los Angeles, Dr. Richard Den, who came 
in 1843, being the first. Both of these doctors being men of high 
personal character, as well as skilled in their profession, were nat- 
urally esteemed most highly, both by the native Californians and 
by the foreigners who settled here in early times; for the extensive 
demand for their professional services caused them to be widely 
known throughout Southern California. For many years, or till 
the infirmities of age compelled him to withdraw from active prac- 
tice, Dr. Griffin stood among the very foremost physicians and sur- 
geons of Los Angeles and of California, and as a citizen his stand- 
ing was no less prominent. He more than any other one was the 
father of East Los Angeles. He was one of the original incorpo- 
rators and a stockholder of both the Los Angeles City Water Co. 
and the Farmers' and Merchants' Bank. 

When this city and section were terrorized by an organized ban- 
ditti which killed Sheriff James R. Barton and party in January, 
1857, and the city was placed under quasi martial law, Dr. Griffin by 
general consent was placed at the head of the semi-military defensive 
organization of our citizens. 

On his social side Dr. Griffin was one of the most genial of men. 
He comforted and consoled his patients, as well as cured their phys- 
ical ailments, when they were curable. Many of the older pioneers 



